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shrubs in large quantities in and around the City so as
to make it "one of the sweetest and most delicious
habitations in the world.5' His list of flowers alone
gives the most delightful aroma to this fascinating
dream. In the fields divided by hedges of sweet briar
there were to be planted periclymena, woodbine,
jessamine, syringa, guelder rose, musk, other roses,
juniper, lavender and above all rosemary. It is not
absolutely inconceivable that in remote centuries
to come when the mania for the crowded, pest-
infested and overgrown city has been abandoned,
that Evelyn's words to the King may once more be
remembered.
He has a recollection which he records:
"Those who take notice of the scent of the orange
flowers from the rivage of Genoa and St. Pietro delF
Arena; the blossoms of the rosemary from the coasts
of Spain, many leagues off at sea; or the manifest
and odoriferous wafts which flow from Fontenay and
Vaugirard, even to Paris in the season of roses, with
the contrary effects of those less pleasing smells
from other accidents, will easily consent to what I
suggest; and I am able to enumerate a catalogue of
native plants and such as are familiar to our country
and clime, whose redolent and agreeable emissions
would even ravish our senses as well as perfectly
improve and meliorate the air about London."
Fumifugium was a success. Charles II liked it. On
October ist, 1665, Evelyn tells us in his Diary he was
on the river with the King, who was having a sailing
match with the Duke of York from Greenwich to
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